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Junior 
Books 


Black Gull Derek Lamport 
A holiday in the Scilly Isles leads to extraordinary 
adventures for three young Londoners who are caught 
up in the rivalry of two speed-boat owners. Illustrated. 
6s. net 

Camping Adventures in New Guinea 
Evelyn Cheesman 
The author describes her adventures in the interior of 
New Guinea where she went on expeditions to collect 
for the Natural History Museum. With line illustrations, 
Js. 6d. net 
Paddles Edward B. Tracy 


This is a composite story—the author has drawn on 
the experiences of those who have studied sea-lions close- 
ly, such as fishermen, naturalists and trainers. Illustrated. 

4s. net 
Fable Plays Rodney Bennett 
There are lively adaptations of five Aesop tales, and one 


by Ivan Krilov. Full scope is allowed for improvisation, 
and in presentation. Illustrated. qs. 6d. net 


Little Brown Tala Stories May Wynne 
Little Brown Tala and Little Girl Tulsi are children of 
a village on the edge of the Indian Jungle. There are 
4 colour plates and 30 line illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 
All these books 
will be available in the Summer 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 




















THE 


JOHN & MARY 
BOOKS 


By Grace James 


Illustrated by Mary Gardiner 





The following titles in this celebrated series are now available. 


JOHN AND MARY 


The original story about the two children. 6th edition 


MORE ABOUT JOHN AND MARY 


More adventures, mostly on their Berkshire farm. 5¢h edition 


JOHN AND MARY’S VISITORS 


Friends from London come for an exciting summer holiday. 3rd edition 


JOHN AND MARY’S SECRET SOCIETY 
Helped by five young friends the two children form a local secret society. 
5th edition 


JOHN AND MARY AND MISS ROSE BROWN 


A story of the children’s governess and their adventures. 4th edition 


Crown 8vo. each 7/6 net 


REDERICK MULLER 
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Ready Shortly 


Six and a Secret 


DERRICK CUTHBERT 
The Six are a group of lively and likeable boys 
and girls whose home is in the Isle of Man. The 
Secret concerns what went on in the derelict 
cottage in the lonely glen. Derrick Cuthbert is a 
new writer whom boys and girls will find very 
much to their taste. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


Hakluyt’s Sea Stories 
RONALD SYME 


Great stories of the Elizabethan adventurers 
retold in modern language, with many fine 
illustrations. About 8s. 6d. 


Recent Reprints 


Mystery at Lock House 
LORNA LEWIS 


“* She handles her material with such humour and 
charm and liveliness that one reviewer at any rate, 
thanks her for an hour or two of rich enjoyment.” 
—John o’ London’s Weekly. Illustrated. 8s. 6s. 


The Splendid Journey 
HONORE MORROW 


“It’s so good I'd like to read it aloud to you 
straight through. Sometimes you’d want to 
shout for excitement ; sometimes you’d want 
to cry in sheer admiration of John Sager’s 
courage. This is one of the most moving books 
I have read for years.” —AUBREY DE SELINCOURT 
in The Children’s Hour. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 
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Stories for Young People 





The Circus is Coming 
NOEL STREATFEILD 


Re-illustrated larger edition. ‘ Miss-Streatfeild went tenting 
with the famous Mills family, and the result is a really 
delightful long story.’ Daily Telegraph. 

New illustrations by CLARKE HUTTON. ds. 6d. net 


Loopy 
HARDIE GRAMATKY 


A companion picture-story book to Little Toot by the same 
artist-author, of whom John O’London’s said: ‘Mr. 
Gramatky has much of the Disney gaiety, and knows how 
to be exciting.” This time the adventures of a small aero- 
plane are depicted. _I/lustrated in full colour. 6s. net 


Bonfires and Broomsticks 
MARY NORTON 


Successor to The Magic Bed-Knob. ‘Something really new 
in fairy stories, opening delightful new roads of imagination 
for children, and told with wit and a light touch which will 
charm even adults.” Good Housekeeping. 

Illustrated by MARY ADSHEAD. 7s. 6d. net 


Musical Honours 
KITTY BARNE 


‘Story of a family of young musicians, a really distinguished 
piece of work. Kitty Barne gives us a real father—someone 
to love and respect, discuss, to humour, and to disagree 
with.’ Tribune. 

Illustrated by RUTH GERVIS. 7s. 6d. net 


Coming Shortly 


A Squirrel Called Rufus 


RICHARD CHURCH 


New edition. ‘One of the most enchanting animal stories 
written with clarity and the greatest sense of fun, and the 
pictures are quite exquisite.” The Observer. 

Illustrated in colour by JOHN SKEAPING. 8s. 6d. net 
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COLLINS 


NOVELS FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


* 


JUST PUBLISHED 


JOHN DENTON Cornish Cream 
At the age of 18 John Denton has written 
his first novel—an exciting mystery story. 


CHRISTINE PULLEIN-THOMPSON We 
Rode to the Sea is the story of a family of 
five who have an adventurous riding holiday 
in Scotland. Christine is the third of the 
‘ riding-and-writing sisters.’ 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
NOEL STREATFEILD Party Frock 


VIOLET NEEDHAM 
The Bell of the Four Evangelists 


MONICA EDWARDS _ No Mistaking Corker 


JOAN SELBY-LOWNDES Royal Chase 
Each book is illustrated and 8s 6d 


14 ST. JAMES’S PLACE - LONDON 




















AUTUMN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


David Severn The Cruise of the Maiden Castle 


With illustrations by J. Kiddell-Monroe 7s 6d 


M. E. Atkinson The House on the Moor 


With illustrations by Charlotte Hough 8s 6d 


Norman Dale Mystery Christmas 


With illustrations by Ley Kenyon 7s 


Helen Dore Boylston cart on Tour 


. With illustrations by Major Felten 7s 6d 





TWO NEW BILL BADGER BOOKS 


Bill Badger and the Bathing Pool and Wily Fox and the Christmas Party 
written by DAVID SEVERN and illustrated by GEOFFREY HIGHAM 


2s 6d each 





NEW EDITLONS 


John Buchan John Burnet of Barns 


6s 


Ursula Moray Williams 


The Pettabomination 


With illustrations by the author 7: 6d 























LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
Books for the Junior Bookshelf 





ENID BLYTON The Boy with the Loaves and Fishes 


The first of a series of eight books in which the foremost writer 
for children re-tells in her own entrancing way the stories of the 
New Testament, and brings them vividly alive for the child of 
to-day. Illustrated in line and colour by Elsie Walker. Sq.Cr.8vo, 
64pp., 6s. net. 


MALCOLM SAVILLE Redshank’s Warning 


Booked for broadcasting in July-August, Redshank’s Warning 
introduces a new series by an author who has become as well-known 
through his Children’s Hour serials as his books. The “ Jillies”’ 
are likely to become his most popular characters. Cr. 8vo, 216 pp., 
7s. 6d. net. Illustrated by Lunt Roberts. 


Nature 


B. MELVILLE NICHOLAS Meet These Birds 


(Author of The Children’s The Nutkin Family 
Bird Garden, etc.) 


Two wholly delightful nature books for children—one about birds, 
the other about a family of squirrels. Illustrated with photographs 
and drawings. Sq. Cr. 8vo. Each 6s. net. 


Some notable reprints 


TALBOT BAINES REED The Fifth Format St. Dominic’s 


One of the most popular of all school stories now available again. 
Cr. 8vo, 316 pp., 6s. net. Ready shortly, The Cockhouse at Fells- 
garth. 


W. E. JOHNS Worrais of the W.A.A.F. 


Since ‘her first appearance, ‘‘ Worrals’’ has become as popular 
among girls as her “ brother’’ hero, Biggles, among boys. We 
are reprinting the ‘ Worrals”’ titles in response to enormous 
demand. Cr. 8vo, 224 pp., 6s. net. Ready shortly, Worrals Carries 
On, and a new Worrals story, Worrals in the Wastelands, a tale of 
adventure in the wastes of Northern Canada. 








LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
Sales Dept.: 4-12, Halliwick Court Parade, Friern Barnet, London, N.12, 

















HUTCHINSON’S 
Gift Books for Children 


Chestnut Library For Boys and Girls 12-16 years 


WILDERNESS CHAMPION By Joseph W. Lippincott 
Illustrated by Paul Bransom 7s. 6d. net 
STORM OF DANCERWOOD By Joseph E. eg oe em 
Illustrated by C. Gifford Ambler s. 6d. net 
RUA: The Story of a Highland Red Deer By W. bs Macleay 
Illustrated by Frank Wallace 6s. net 
CAW-TAW : The Story of a Book. By Katharine M. Wilson 
Illustrated by Len Fullerton 6s. net 
PANZA By J. Harold Carpenter 
Illustrated by G. W. Barrington 7s. 6d. net 
GREATHEART. By Joseph E. Chipperfield 
Illustrated by C. Gifford Ambler 7s. 6d. net 
WALA 3 The Story of an Impala Antelope. 
Written and Illustrated by 
G. W. Barrington 7s. 6d. net 
BLACK LIGHTNING. By Denis Clark 
Illustrated by C. Gifford Ambler 7s. 6d. net 
Picture Gift Books For Children 5-9 years 
MONTE MONGOOSE. 
CORNY ’COON. Written by Isobel St. Vincent 
WINNIE WOMBAT. I/lustrated by Helen Haywood 
SANDY’S SEVEN TAILS 
CLARRIE COOT. All 6s. net 
THE WHIMSICAL PIGLET. 
Written and Illustrated by Hilda Boswell 6s. net 
THE CONCEITED FROG. 
Written and Illustrated by Dorothy Burroughes 6s. net 
THE HOLE IN THE HEDGE. 
Written and Illustrated by Grace Lodge 7s. 6d. net 
PENNY PULLET. Written by Isobel St. Vincent 
Illustrated by Helen Haywood 6s. net 


FIERY GETS HIS WISH. Written By Jean Parsons 
Illustrated by Grace Lodge 7s. 6d. net 














Hutchinson’s Books for Young People 











FABER CHILDREN’S BOOKS 





The}Story 


12s.6d. Illustrated 


of Painting 


AGNES ALLEN 


The Secret of the Harvest Camp 


8s. 6d. 


Illustrated by Marjorie Owens 


AGNES BOOTH 


The House of the Winds 


8s. 6d. 
John Barleycorn 


Illustrated by Francis Gower 


CHARLES HODGE 


7s. 6d. Illustrated by Philip Hepworth ALISON UTTLEY 
Rufus the Sea-faring Rat 


7s. 6d. 


Illustrated by Nora Unwin 


D. A. LOVELL 


The Forbidden Holiday 


8s. 6d. 


Illustrated by Marjorie Owens 


OLIVE DOUGAN 








EDMUND WARD oe) 
16 NEW STREET, LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
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Illustrated books for young children 
To be published shortly 


James, the Red Engine 


The long-awaited companion, by the Rev. 
W. Awdry, of those immensely popular 
books The Three Railway Engines and 
Thomas, the Tank Engine. Illustrated with 
30 full-page Plates in colour. Size 4} x 
5% in., pages, full cloth, coloured jacket 

- net 


Now ready 
Susan and Sailor Boy 


The second edition of the book which is a 
riot of colour, with Vera Louise Bell and 
John Bell at their best. Size 8} x5} in., 
64 pages, 93 illustrations in full colour. 


Ordinary edition, quarter bound, board 


covers, 6/- net. Library edition, full cloth 
boards, 7/6 net 





Rewards for older children 
now ready 


Adventure with a Caravan 


A reprint of the popular school and 
adventure story for girls by David Morris 
and illustrated by Alex. Macleod. An 
exciting story for schoolgirls written in the 
traditional manner. Crown 8vo, 2 ages, 
7 line illustrations, full cloth, coloured 
jacket 6/- net 


Mystery Marsh 


Another first-class and cleverly written 
school and adventure story by David | 
Morris in the popular junior novel style. 
It is a story which is packed, from start 
to finish, with excitement, adventure and 
action, and which should appeal to all 


true schoolboys. Crown 8vo, 200 
7 line illustrations, full cloth, 
jacket 


ages, 
ed 


- net 
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Stories for Boys and Girls 


WILLOW’S POINT, by C. Drummond Manson 


A fascinating and unusual story of how three children track 
down a gang of cattle-thieves in New Zealand. 6s. net 


THE ADVENTUROUS SUMMER, by M. E. Allen 


The foundation of an Adventure Club, which leads to many 
new and unexpected thrills. 7s. 6d. net 


HOLIDAY ADVENTURERS, by Peter Lethbridge 
How a family of children, spending a glorious holiday in Corn- 
wall, become involved in a real, exciting treasure-hunt. 8s. 6d. net 


Each volume lavishly illustrated. 











MUSEUM PRESS LTD 














Over 75 years Pes biel 


Experience IN __ intensively specialise in books 
for boys and girls, and can 


justly claim to have an intimate 
t h e wor I d oO f knowledge of children’s books 


e ofall types and their publishers. 
Juvenile Books 3.0 i cay an immenu 


stock, the variety and value of 
which are without equal in 
the trade—a stock that is a 
source of satisfaction and 
pleasure to all visiting 
librarians and _ teachers. 


Inspection cordially invited. 


James Askew&Son 


LIMITED 
Library Booksellers, PRESTON 























OXFORD BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


The Three Bears, designed and hand-lettered by Ruth 

10/6 net Lippiatt, is Robert Southey’s original 

version of this nursery classic. Every detail of the delightiul 

illustrations is true to the period in which the story was 
written. 


The Water Babies A new and charming edition of 

8/6 net Charles Kingsley’s immortal story 

for children of all ages. This is the latest addition to the 
Oxford Illustrated Classics. 


The Terrible Turk by Wilson Midgley is completely gay 
6/- net from beginning to end, with its story 

by the well-known journalist-author and its exuberant 
pictures in four colours by a talented artist. 


Fables for Children by Irene Pearl recounts some of the 

5/- net well-known fables in story fashion, 

and contains as well half-a-dozen original stories in the 
same tradition. 


The Lord Mayor of London by T. Haward Girtin is a 

3/= net Chameleon book. In the small space 

of seventy-two pages it gives a comprehensive picture of 

the pomp and ceremonies that have adhered for many years 

to the office of Lord Mayor. The illustrations lend colour 
and richness to this delightful little book. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE WARWICK SQUARE E.C.4 
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JULY 1948 


The Riddle of Walter de la Mare 
AN APPRECIATION OF HIS WORK FOR CHILDREN. 


By ELEANOR GRAHAM 


T gives me great pleasure to offer my modest 
appreciation of Walter de la Mare’s work for children 
on the occasion of his being awarded the Carnegie 
Medal ; and I should like to congratulate the Com- 
mittee of Children’s Librarians warmly on their 

choice which must surely be acclaimed by every one who 
cates about good books for children. 

In both his poetry and his prose the same rare gifts shine 
out: his sense of words and of music, love of beauty, 
humour, and an imagination richly fertile and so powerful 
that he seems able to step right into the skin of another 
being. Most of his stories and, I think, all of his verse 
have a perfection of form, a crystalline quality as though 
they had lain a long time in his mind before being set down 
on paper. 

It is worth looking back for a moment to what De la Mare 
said in the Preface to Come Hither. Using Miss Taroone 
as his mouthpiece, he reminds the reader that what he sees 
with his eyes remains with him always. He further advised 
young Simon to keep his senses, heart and courage, and to 
go where he was called—and so the boy came to The Other 
Worlde. 

It is surely from the richness of that Other Worlde, the . 
world of his mind, that Mr. De la Mare draws the dreams 
and visions which have become the stories and verses which 
have been collected together in these two volumes.* 
*Collected Stories for Children. Collected Rhymes and Verses. 
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The restless child of today, brought up in an atmosphere 
of shallow materialism which disowns and _ distrusts 
imagination, may never settle down sufficiently to feel the 
magic of these tales. Perhaps many will need a Miss 
Taroone to spur them on. 


As I read and brooded on his stories, it seemed to me 
ihat in them the author has given children of the present 
and of generations to come, a great treasure house to 
explore, one stored with “ a// Time’s delight, green dusk for 
dreams, moss for a pillow.” 1 found myself breathing as 
though sweet country airs were actually in my nostrils, and 
through my mind Keats’ words kept drifting— 


“To one who has been long in city pent, 
Tis very sweet to look upon the fair 
And open face of Heaven—” 


There are secret places in his treasure house, rooms he 
has furnished cunningly to rouse the curious, to kindle 


imaginations—perhaps to provoke young readers to dream 
tales of their own. 


“ Supposing,” he seems to say, “just supposing, you 
could live for ever—or say, for three hundred and fifty 
years ... would you? Look... ”, and, through the key- 
hole as it were, he shows the reader the strange story of 
Alice’s Godmother. 


Again, “ Supposing . . . ” he seems to say, “ supposing 
Jack’s beanstalk is still standing somewhere . . . a hug 
withered tangle, twisting and writhing, corkscrew fashion, straight 
up into the air . . . from somewhere Gloucestershire way, 
up to that old land of giants...” And, eye to keyhole 
again, he tells of another boy who climbed the beanstalk 
and: found the giants at home. 


From that Other Worlde, he recalls the feeling of an empty 
house, deserted, its garden a wilderness, and sees on its 
inner walls the pale imprint of pictures bought and hung 
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there long ago, once gazed on proudly, lovingly. He sees 
a cupboard with an open door, a slant of light across a 
staircase, a bird flying in and out of a broken window. 
The story he tells in Lucy is not traced back from the empty 
house, but is told right way on, beginning with the man 
who made a fortune and built the place, and running on to 
his three grand-daughters who never married but lived on 
there until they lost the money and two of them died. 
The striking quality of the tale lies in its ghostliness, how- 
ever. Jean Elspeth, the youngest sister, who invented 
‘Lucy ” as a playmate in her lonely childhood, grows to be 
middle-aged but, nevertheless remains for the reader a 
little ghost peeping into empty places, leaning over the 
bannisters, glancing up at the walls, remembering, for- 
getting. What De la Mare gives the readers is that, thereafter, 
no empty house which has once been part of human lives 
can ever seem quite derelict. 


All his stories start from ideas pleasantly familiar to most 
children, but Mr. De la Mare’s poetic mind they develop 
sometimes very strangely—even unpleasantly for the im- 
pressionable reader though she is who will generally get 
most out of them. It seemed to me that:a chill is likely to 
fall for instance on the affectionate child when she reads 
of the lovely Myfanwy, faced with her beloved and dotingly 
jealous father, bewitched into the shape of a common, 
braying, long-eared donkey; and to me there was an 
eeriness about the three little chimney sweeps who fell 
asleep and could not be awakened; who were not dead, 
but were put in a glass case ina Museum. Again, there is 
a shudder in the vivid picture of the Giants’ kitchen with 
Dick tied to a stool and a score or more of giant mice— 
half as large again as English rats—thin and hungry, scrab- 
bling round him in search of food, and jumping up at him. 


Alternately reading and brooding, I found myself often 
pondering on the mind and personality of the man who 
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conceived these stories. How far did he of set purpose 
write for children ? 


Then remembering Lucy and Miss Jemima as two of the 
stories which appeared long ago in the first of the Jo 
Street Annuals, | turned to them again to see what sort of 
tales he had written specially for children to read to them- 
selves. I need say no more about Lucy; but the other, | 
felt I should hesitate to offer to an impressionable child, 
and if I had to read it aloud, I should be greatly tempted 
to tamper with it. 


Miss Jemima starts sunnily enough, with an old lady and 
her grandchild climbing up-hill to a point at which they 
will see, spread out flat beneath them, the fields, farms, the 
wandering stream and the house where Grandmother lived 
as a child. The village is there, too, and the little grey 
churchyard where she played. The opening promises a 
pleasant tale of days gone by, but what develops is one of 
unhappiness, persecution, 2nd despair, culminating in a 
scene of horror when the beautiful, ghostly, tempting head 
which had appeared to the little eight-year old girl in the 
churchyard, was foiled of its evil intention of luring her 
away to another world—not a pretty fairy world, that is 
made clear, but to somewhere indefinably evil—and threw 
down a stone to kill the interfering housekeeper who 
appeared at the crucial moment. The woman hisses 
* Sorceress |” at the child and marches her home to solitude 
and bread and water. 


Now why did Walter De la Mare choose just that for a 
child’s Annual? Did he, in fact, write it for children? 
Or are his stories spun out of imagination for his own 
pleasure in their creation, as day dreams ? They have the 
vivid colours of actual experience: that is what makes 
them so real, so haunting. No detail is lacking. Man, fish, 
fly, fairy or ghostly apparition comes clear and living from 
his pen. The pages glow with jewels of descriptive writing 
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and the reader is transported into the very beating heart of 
the life he is describing. To hold back, to refuse to yield 
to his magic is not merely to lose the stories, but to miss a 
whole world of experiences. The reader must travel with 
him in spirit. Yet I doubt if all children will be able to 
take them. 


It is very clear that ‘all Mr. De la Mare writes is inspired 
by his poetic genius. The same force of imagination 
illumines both his stories and his verse ; the same feeling 
for words, the same intense laying hold of living experience, 
of the light and colour and flow of the blood in one precious, 
pulsing moment. His verses are alive as palpably as a 
sparrow held in a child’s hand. His sense of music and 
mystery is unfailing. 


Children, even those making their first excursions into 
the world of poetry, should find the Collected Rhymes and 
Verses a perfect browsing ground. It contains so rich a 
choice of subject, mood and feeling ; and a variety and 
otiginality of rhythms, rhymes and metres, as will delight 
young and old alike. Dela Mare is easy to read. He leaves 
few traps for the untutored and the unwary. He knows 
just how to make the rhythm guide the reader, defining the 
beat so delicately yet so strongly that it takes care of the 
sense. He makes his words dance and sing, run like the 
wind, or pace slow in funeteal gloom. He writes of 
familiar country things, or of ghostly happenings, or of his 
own fanciful fairyland. Sometimes he points a moral. 
He is merry. He is mysterious. But whatever he has to 
say, is expressed with the same lovely perfection. 


I have picked out some verses to illustrate how cunningly 
he matches form to feeling. First, the half boastful, half 
fearful air of mystery expressed in the sense and nonsense 
of The Little Creature, so much depending on the simple 
fall of syllables and so easy to convey in reading that even 
the inexperienced may feel confident. The lines need to be 
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said over out loud, so that the tongue actually feels the 
movements intended by the author and adds its share to 
the full effect : 


“ Twinkum, twankum, twirlem and twitch— 

My great grandam—She was a Witch. 
Mouse in wainscot, Saint in niche— 

My great grandam—She was a Witch.” 


Next, A// But Blind, in contrast shows how cunningly a 
slow pace can be contrived, to suggest the essence of blind, 
underground life—under the earth. 

* All but blind 

In his chambered hole 
Gropes for worms 

The four-clawed Mole.” 


De la Mare often makes use of a melodious refrain which 
adding only sound to the picture, does in fact achieve 
several other purposes: creating atmosphere, sometimes 


lightening, sometimes intensifying effect and, as here, 
inviting the reader to pause, to look again at the actual 
lines before him and to examine the meaning. So, 


* As we sailed out of London river, 
Sing a lo lay and a lo lay lone, 

I heard a Maid sing—‘ Come back, never ! ’ 
And a lo lay lone.’ 


But the poet has a rich store of devices which he uses 
to help the reader to share with him his vision of beauty. 
Sometimes it is simply to write with a calculated extremity 
of simplicity so that the verse has the ring we associate with 
the best of our traditional nursery rhymes. Such, to my 
eats, is : 

“ Old Ben Bailey 
He’s been and done 
For a small brown bunny 
With his long gun.” 
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Indeed, much of his verse gives that feeling of having 
been long worked over before being committed to print, 
as the old rhymes were polished into shape by generations 
of mothers, singing them to their children. I often feel that— 

** T had a little nut tree, 
' Nothing would it bear 
But a silver nutmeg 


And a golden pear.” 
B might have been distilled right from De la Mare’s own heart. 


It is this originality of treatments, his experimenting 
carried out so skilfully and agilely ‘and with such in- 
comparable grace, which makes Walter De la Mare’s verse 
such a glorious revelation to the novice, quite regardless 
of age. It keeps him on his toes. He is obliged to keep 
mind and senses alert to catch each change of mood and 
tone. Probably all poetry, except perhaps the most abstruse, 
should be read aloud. Certainly something vital from 
Walter De la Mare’s poetry will be lost if it not heard as 


well as read. Best of all, let it be read aloud in a quiet place 
so that the music may ring and the words say all the poet 
meant them to. 


In conclusion, Miss Taroone’s counsel to Simon comes 
suggestively to my mind. 

‘Wherever you may be in that body of yours,” she 
said, “ you look out of it, do you not? But even if to- 
morrow you are thousands of miles distant from here— 
you will still carry a picture of it, will 7 not ? And that 
will be within you? ... In your mind. . . well, many of 
the pictures in Mr. Nahum’s round tower are of that world. 
His MIND. Sit up with him then. Share your eyes with 
his pictures. And, having seen them, compare them if you 
will. Say, ‘ This is this,’ and ‘ That is that.” And make of 
all that he has, exactly what use you can.” 


So—make of Walter De la Mare’s treasure house, 
exactly what use_yow can. 
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Children’s Books in Germany 


By J. LANGFELDT 


HE beginnings of the true children’s book in 
Germany display manifold signs of foreign 
influence and stimulus. We find translations of 
Fénélon’s Télémaque, of tales from the Arabian 
Nights, of Perrault’s Tales of Mother Goose, and 

from England came to us the immortal Robinson Crusoe 
which at first was read chiefly in the Campe’schen edition. 


A special contribution to children’s literature which 
found an echo far beyond Germany was the publication of 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Nowadays these provide a focal 
point for discussion. In particular, people find many 
gruesome and cruel things in them and on that account 
many would like to exclude them entirely from children’s 
reading. That is, of course, too drastic, rejecting the good 
as well as the bad. There are no worse horrors in the 
German folktales than in the collections of folktales of 
other people. But it is true of all folktales that originally 
they were not meant as stories for children at all. Therefore 
it is also true of all such collections that when intended for 
the use of children they must be selected. Moreover, these 
objections to the Tales of Grimm ate by no means new. 
Immediately after their first appearance Achim v. Arnem, 
friend of the Grimms, protested against the use of these 
stories in unabridged form for children’s reading and he 
was not alone in his protest. Throughout the period from 
Goethe to Herder there was constant opposition to them. 
Then in 1825 the Brothers Grimm themselves published a 
selection for children. But even after that the question was 
raised again and again in Germany and discussion has led 
to countless selected editions. Yet these tales will certainly 
never disappear. The recognition of folktales as good 
reading matter for children of course never means that the 
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question of their suitability for each individual case should 
not be thoroughly examined and tested according to the 
criterions of pedagogic theory and child psychology. 


Grimm’s Tales broke the ice, as it were, in this sphere : a 
great number of the most varied collections of fairy tales 
wete published throughout the following century. Prac- 
tically every province of Germany brought out its own 
collection. Among them Bechstein’s Tales and the Low 
German Fairy Tales of Wisser are still read. 


Along with folktales, indeed before them, during the 
eighteenth century and above all in the Romantic period 
many “artistic” fairy tales appeared. Among these may 
perhaps be mentioned as still alive today the Fairy Tales of 
Ruebezabl, by Musaeus, some of Brentano’s Fairy Tales, 
and above all those by Hauff to which later on Volkmann 
Leander’s Daydreams by a French fireside were added and from 
abroad the world-famed stories of H. C. Anderson. During 
the twentieth century the interest in fairy tales in Germany 
has grown in an extraordinary manner through the re- 
searches of Leyens, who prevailed upon the well-known 
publishing house of Eugen Diederich to produce the 
magnificent collection of Fairy Tales from World Literature 
in about thirty volumes. Even though this collection goes 
far beyond the needs of children it has been of great value 
to the little ones owing to the work of Lisa Tetzner who 
made a very delightful selection of stories from the larger 
work under the title 1001 Fairy Tales from all the World. 
Unfortunately this book has long been out of print, but 
another part collection is still obtainable, one which was 
chosen and published later on by E. Wolf under the title 
German Fairy Book. 


Alongside the fairy tale collections and also following 
the pattern set by the Brothers Grimm during the past 
century a series of collections of folk legends were published 
and these also included contributions from almost every 
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German race. But as reading for children they never 
succeeded in establishing themselves so firmly as the fairy 
tales. On the other hand ancient myths and legends were 
much more popular, above all of course the Greek but 
later also the German. The retelling of the classic myths 
by Niebuhr was the first great favourite. Later on the 
collections of Schwab, Wagner or Andrae took their place. 
Other collections of myths were those of Simrock, Bech- 
stein, Schalk and Klee. In more modern times however, 
Leopold Weber deserves special mention among the re- 
tellers of these treasures of ancient myth and legend. In 
Germany a special society has been formed which has for 
its aim the wider circulation of such re-tellings as are 
distinguished by their high poetic content. Besides the 
heroic legends the popular prose romances known as 
Volksbiicher drawn from the old narrative store of the 
people are today very much prized. They probably 
represent the repertoire of the strolling minstrels of the 
closing period of the Middle Ages and are drawn from the 
most diverse sources, often indeed from the East. Up to 
most recent years also they have been repeatedly tre- 
published, specially adapted for children. The latest 
edition comes from Herbert Kranz. 

During the nineteenth century there arose some question- 
able friends of children’s books in the so called “ specific ” 
writers for children. They were mainly teachers or clergy 
whose writing only too often degenerated into a profit- 
making business, and who year in, year out turned out one 
or more books and found like-minded capable business 
men for their publishers. The best known among them 
are probably Chr. v. Schmid, Nieritz, A. O. van Horn and 
later on Tanera and Koeppen among others. 

The last named, who were producing after the war of 
1870, wrote multitudinous works of jingo patriotism. At the 
same time many cheap series were also published such as 
those of the firm of Bagel in Duesseldorf or the Neurup- 
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piner Picture Sheets of G. Kuhn. In the field of book for 
girls the most outstanding influence was that of J. Spyri 
whose books are even today among the widest read among 
girls, Heidi being especially ag soe Other well-known 
and esteemed writers are Ottilie Wildermuth, E. Averdieck 
and Frida Schanz. 


Germany has always shown itself very open to foreign 
influences. Thus during the whole of the last century and 
the early decades of this, a constant flow of children’s books 
from other lands pressed upon us. A particularly lasting 
influence was exerted by those books whose contents were 
of an adventurous nature. I mention a few only, such as 
Swift, Cooper, Marryat, Beecher Stowe, Sealsfield: later 
came Mark Twain, Kipling, Eastman, Thompson Seton, 
Conscience, Waesche-Kwonnesin, Mukerji. Especially 
popular among the youths were the books about Indians, 
which also found many German imitators. Pajeken and 
Karl May may be particularly mentioned in this connection 
and also Gerstaeker. Karl May found an unusually active 
publisher and there is probably scarcely a single German 
youth who was not, during his boyhood years, under the 
influence of this author’s works to the exclusion of almost 
all others. This is true right up to the last years of the Nazi 
period, and it has been said that this author was one of 
Hitler’s favourite writers. Karl May’s books which are not 
all even quite harmless, in general drip with an unreal 
highmindedness and a similar religious sentimentality. 


Somewhere about the turn of the century a great move- 
ment set in, which demanded worthwhile literature for 
children, and with great zeal fought against the existing 
type of children’s literature. The movement proceeded 
principally from the teaching circles of Hamburg : Wolgast 
was its best known representative. A great number of the 
existing children’s books were cast out for ever—only a 
very few were considered fit for use. The selections were 
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made with more regard to esthetic than to psychological 
points of view : the latter in fact were scarcely considered 
at all and this led eventually to the success of the movement 
being only very limited. Yet the movement certainly 
accomplished some good for there followed in its wake a 
large number of good and cheap series of books for young 
people. Wolgast himself published the Sources. This was 
followed by the Blwe and Green volumes of Schaffstein, the 
Wiesbaden chapbooks, the Treasure Digger, the Coloured 
Children’s Books of Ensslin and Laiblin, the German Child- 
rents Library of Hilger and the German Musician. Here one 
came upon the same books time and time again: Folk and 
Fairy Tales ; Romances ; collections of legends and fables 
in ever different groupings and sometimes with valuable 
illustrations. At the same time the whole of the sublime 
classical and romantic literature was passed in review to see 
whether suitable material might be found in it. Thus 
literature for children is indebted to this movement for the 
revival of many treasures of story. 


Various publishers of children’s literature allied them- 
selves to the new movement and produced models for the 
future. There were, for example, the publications of H. 
Schaffstein who adopted new methods of artistic form in 
production of children’s books. There was also the 
publisher Scholz in Mainz and later, perhaps, the houses 
of Stuffer and Stalling. 


In the nineteenth century appeared a succession of dis- 
tinguished illustrators of children’s books. During the 
Romantic period there were such artists as Schwind and 
Richter who in their work had gladly given attention to 
the old folktales and legends. Much of their production 
has been retained in the children’s editions, especially the 
work of Richter. With these men were also associated 
such outstanding artists specialising in work suitable for 
children as Pletsch, G. Sues, Hosemann, Speckter. These 
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men gave to Hey’s Fables, to Reinicks, Froebels and Guell’s 
verses and stories for children, as well as to popular subjects, 
drawings which even today are unsurpassed. Such men as 
Hoffmann of Struwelpeter fame, Pocci and probably also 
W. Busch played a special part in that they consciously 
strove after a style much more suitable to and likelier to be 
popular with children and their work is still living today— 
that of Pucci however less than that of the other two. Busch 
also collaborated in the famous Munich picture sheets which 
for many decades were the delight wg children and even 
today would be worth re-printing. 


In joining the new Hamburg movement in children’s 
literature recognised artists of the time who set themselves 
to create artistically perfect work suitable for children found 
fresh inspiration. Such artists as G. Caspari, K. Hofer, 
Freyhold, Schmidhammer, Dietz, and Osswald first became 
notable through their work for the aforementioned 
publishers The Swiss, Kreidolf, achieved special prom- 
inence, his first books being also published by Schaffstein 
and from there they entered upon a triumphal progress 
throughout the whole world. Kreidolf has exerted the 
most powerful influence on later illustration of children’s 
books and many younger artists—particularly women— 
cannot be imagined as existing but for him. Among these 
may be mentioned Else Wenz-Victor, Else Eisgruber, 
Bohatta-Morpurgo, Koser Michaelis. Other renowned 
artists working on picture books for children are Paula 
Jordan, Wolfgang Felten, Zacharias and Kredel—the 
two last have developed a very strong style in woodcuts. 
The particular service rendered by these artists is that first 
and foremost they earnestly endeavoured to keep their 
art truly suitable for the young so that even the very small 
child could understand their pictures without difficulty. 
At the same time there were other experiments designed to 
get the children themselves to attempt book illustration. 
The most various of picture books, made by children, 
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appeared, and thanks to these experiments much pyscho- 
logical insight has been gained which has borne fruit in 
modern artistic work. 


Parallel with the attempts to win real artists for the 
production of children’s books went the endeavour to urge 
on really well-known writers to the same work. The 
poems for children by Dehmel, by G. Falke and by Morgan- 
stein can indeed be traced back to this,and these poems are 
still popular. Later on the | gran mecg firm of Langen and 
Mueller tried to get good authors for their children’s 
publications. Some good books were the outcome of this, 
such as those of Alverdes, of Goltz and Zillich and one 
good book for children by Ina Seidel may also be men- 
tioned. 


In the year 1912, Waldemar Bonsels Maya the Bee became 
a world success. It is still read with pleasure in Germany as 
is also another book by the same author which was pub- 
lished soon after, People of the Air. Among nature books 
of that period—the above-mentioned books by Bonsels 
are nature stories—the animal and hunting stories of 
Hermann Loens who was perhaps a little over-rated, were 
popular. Other German writers in this field are Sanden, 
with his beautiful bird books, Graf Zedtwitz and Braach. 
In this sphere again, the books of Scandinavian origin 
deserve special mention for they. occupy a large place in 
the hearts of young Germans—writers such as K. Ewald, 
Bengt Berg, Svend Fleuron, Foenhus, though they did not 
write only for young people. Others deserving of note are 
Aslagsson, Charles Roberts, Jack London, Mukerdji, and 
above all Hugh Lofting. 


Among foreign authors the Norse enjoy special popu- 
larity. We can only name a few such as Aanrud, Gabriel 
Scott, to whom we are indebted for a very charming book 
for girls, B. Holst, Selma Lagerloef with her immortal 
Nils Holgersson and her Christ Legends; Marie Hamsun, 
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Barbara Ring, Chr. Elster, Westergaard, Gredsted and 
above all indeed Halvor Floden whose books were very 
grudgingly admitted during the Nazi regime ; in Catholic 
districts one of the most read authors is Svensson with his 
books about the nuns of Iceland. Not so many books are 
translated into German from English, though there are 
more now from America and at the present time much 
that has been neglected is receiving attention and many 
atrears are being overtaken. 


In face of this keen foreign competition the German 
writer of books for the young does not find it very easy 
to succeed in his own country. But still there are a few 
authors who enjoy great popularity. First of all perhaps 
come the books of Steuben which are devoured by almost 
all youths. These books consist of a series of tales about 
Indians which are based upon most painstaking historical 
research. The books of Luserke, the well-known educa- 
tionalist, which are mainly sea stories are also favourites. 
Velter has written good stories of adventure in all parts of 
the world while Metzger, who unfortunately died very 
young wrote two very good books about the Tropics. 
Matthiesen understands how to write stories for boys in a 
simple and interesting style, and most of them are laid 
in his native Rhineland. He is also an indefatigable writer 
of ever fresh fairy tales. One of his books contains a 
slight crime interest, such as has become extraordinarily 
popular since Kaestner’s Emil and the Detectives. ‘This tale 
of Kaestner’s and its successors are probably the most 
widely read books among German youths. B. Olden 
wrote a few adventure stories laid in Africa while Buch- 
holtz has gathered his material from the very confined 
limits of his native East Prussia. Kutzleb has written some 
good historical books, while Walter Bauer the well-known 
poet of the “Leuna Werkes” a large manufactory in 
Saxony, has contributed some excellent books for girls. 
Girls’ books always present the most difficult task for 
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writers for young people. Among those who have 
attempted this task with some success may be mentioned 
H. von Gebherdt and Grete Westecker, I. Prestel and H. 
Lohss, while the well-known poet Walzlik has also written 
a good book for girls. 


Descriptions of the travels of the great discoverers 
compete with fiction in the sphere of adventure. Thus 
probably every German boy knows the books of Nansen, 
Scott, Amundsen, Sven Hedin and Stanley. In Zuechnetr’s 
book The White Magnet and Houben’s Storm over the South 
Pole, two very large and comprehensive volumes, the thrills 
of Polar journeys are brought vividly before young people. 
That German explorers are at the same time not forgotten 
= without saying and names like Emin Pascha, Schwein- 

tth, Rohlfs, Nachtigall and Wissman among others are 
naturally thoroughly familiar to German boys and girls. 


The post war period is noteworthy for the fact that an 
extraordinary number of translations are finding their way 
into our children’s literature. In the first place come 
translations from the American and English. Of German 
authors many are ruled out because in the past they leaned 
too strongly to the Nazi creed and now they must pass 
through a probationary period before they can be considered 
again. The production of children’s books is naturally also 
much impeded by the lack of paper. This is particularly the 
case with picture books because there is a special shortage of 
good paper such as is necessary for these. We all hope 
however that after reform of the currency more normal 
conditions will soon be established and that then the 
production of books for children will soon gather new 
impetus. May the German writers for children then always 
be mindful of the great responsibility which rests upon 
them in their work, that work which exerts such an influence 
on the mind and soul of the German child. 
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The New Books 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


BENNETT, R. The Adventures of Rubby. Illus. by 
Franke Rogers. 128 pp. 846} Hutchinson 7/6 


This is a pleasant nursery fantasy concerning two dolls 
who are discarded in the absence of the little girl who owns 
them. Rubby, the racoon, manages to escape and later rescues 
Mammy, the black doll, complete with her dresser and stove. 
They set up house in “ jigloos” amid the Christmas snow, and 
are eventually found by their young mistress. The book has 
some original touches and will be popular with little girls but 
the illusion of possibility is shattered when the child’s mother is 
persuaded that the dolls really live. There is no room for a 
grown-up as an active participant in a child’s make-believe with 
her dolls. D. D. CHILCOTT. 


Burton, E. The Sea of Adventure. Wlus by Stuart 
Tresilian. 321 pp. 8x5. Macmillan . . 8/6 


The fourth of this author’s series of stories about four 
children and a parrot. The children’s friend Bill, who is some- 
thing mysterious to do with Scotland Yard, is in danger from a 
gang of criminals. He “ disappears ” with the children to some 
lonely islands, inhabited only by sea-birds. Strangely enough, 
the gang has chosen this very spot for their headquarters. They 
kidnap Bill immediately and the children are left marooned with 
only a puffinfor company. But what hope has a band of desperate 
men against four children? Bill is soon rescued, and the children 
reveal the gang’s hidden store of arms at the bottom of a lagoon. 


This is the usual type of adventure story produced by this 
terrifying writer; exciting but devoid of atmosphere and with 
the human characters having little to distinguish one from another. 
The best character studies are the puffins who provide light 
relief that helps to cover the weak spots in the plot. 


The Sea of Adventure will be welcomed by the children who 
“simply must” read the “latest Blytor.,” and then never read 
it again. E. H. COLWELL. 
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Ciewes, D. The Treasure in the Wild Wood. Illus. ad 
I. Hawkins. s2pp. 8}x6. Faber ‘ 7/6 


Like its predecessors, The Cottage in the Wild Wood and The 
Stream in the Wild Wood, this pleasant but rather slight Wind in 
the Willows type of story concerns the adventures of a number 
of animals endowed with human characteristics. Assisted by 
their friend Stream who flows through the wood, the animals 
organize an expedition to solve the mystery of the treasure hoard 
discovered by Cuckoo. The book is generously illustrated with 
a number of drawings, some coloured, which could be executed 
with greater tidiness and economy of line. D. D. CHILCOTT. 


Leeuw, A. The Patchwork Quilt. lus. by C. de 
Leeuw. 128 pp. 7443. Muller : . 6/- 


The patchwork quilt, made from pieces of a little girl’s frocks, 
is a clever device by which the story-teller recalls seven stories 
of her American childhood of sixty years ago and relates them to 
her granddaughter in bed with the measles. That grandmother 
is the little girl who wore the frocks is obvious to a grown-up 
reader from the first, but to the little girl in the book and to 
child readers, it is a gradually dawning suspicion which gives 
much pleasure and delight when at last it is confirmed. The 
stories are told with appealing simplicity, charm and sentiment, 
and are woven from the small incidents of everyday life, with 
here and there some momentous event, such as a Sunday school 
treat, a birthday or a visit to the county fair. Once in a while, 
a little explanation would be acceptable to an English reader ; 
but apart from small differences of vocabulary, the stories are 
universal in their appeal and will make good material for reading 
aloud. D. D. CHILCOTT. 


Gates, S. Sarah’s Idea. Illus. eae M. = ae 118 PP- 
AX5. Muller . 6/- 


This bare title gives away nothing of the charm of the simple 
story it covers, one girl of seven to ten may well read over and 
over again. It is about two sisters, Sarah, a delicate girl of nine, 
and her sturdy seven-year-old sister, who are carried off by their 
parents to a plum ranch in California, where Sarah desired above 
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all else to have a donkey—and got one. The telling is easy and 


7/6 straightforward. Sarah is delightfully natural and unspoilt, and 
young readers will feel a glow of fellow-feeling as they read of the 

1 The small adventures which make up the plot and lead to the trium- 
ind in phant conclusion. The background, against which the story is 
mber told, is unusual and very pleasant. The whole range of circum- 
d by stances is delightfully possible and true to life. 
imals ELEANOR GRAHAM 
Loard 

with § Grirtin, T. H. The Lord Mayor of London. Illus. by J- 
— Bevan. 72pp. 735. Oxford . . 3/- 


This excellent little book is as attractively produced as 
previcus volumes in the same Chameleon Series. It gives the 
historic background of the Lord Mayor, and the customs con- 





6/- nected with his Office, and includes stories of famous Lord Mayors 
of the past. E. H. COLWELL. 
ocks, 
Ories , ; 
mto § HuGues, J. Jingoo of the Jungle. Illus. by E. Lancaster 
other and J. Charlotte. 122 pp. 7} x 43. Nelson. - §/- 
n-up 
d to This is a simple and fairly exciting glimpse of the dangers 
rives and delights of an Indian Jungle, as seen and experienced by a 
The small Indian boy, the son of a Forest Guard, who lives in a 
nent, clearing deep in the jungle reserve with his mother and younger 
with sister. The jungle paths are his highways and the animals are 
hool his friends, although some, such as the rogue elephant and Burra 
hile, Bagh the striped tiger, can also be his enemies. The visit of a 
der ; town cousin gives Jingoo plenty of opportunity to demonstrate 
; are his jungle craft, and the story moves to a fitting climax when 
ding Jingoo earns praise from the Forest Officer himself. There is 
T. room for more stories of this type which depict the lives of boys 
and girls in other parts of the world. D. D. CHILCOTT. 


6/- Lyncu, P. The Cobbler’s Apprentice. Illus. by A. 
Kerr. 124 pp. 735}. Hollis and Carter. — We 


nple 

and A reprint of a little book of eleven short stories first 
une, published many years ago. They are for younger children, and 
heir have leprechauns, magic, wise women and Irish charm. They 


ove should be good for reading aloud. LORNA LEWIS. 
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Peart, I. Fables for Children. (lus. by J. Vise. 60 PP- 


Topp, B. E. Worzel Gummidge and Saucy Nancy. 





8X 53. ord . 5/- 


In this little book the author has ple to improve on 
Aesop by filling in the details. She has not succeeded and indeed, 
fails to grasp the essentials of a fable—its brevity and point. 

E, H. COLWELL. 


Russet, M. B. Cooking is Fun. Illus. 88 * PP: 7EXS 


Heinemann : 6/- 


The fault of most aati cookery books is that the 
author is apt to forget how very elementary they really ought to 
be. In the main Miss Russell is mindful of the extreme ignorance 
of her pupils and her well-chosen recipes are frequently models 
of exposition. Her instructions for Apple Pie and Tea-making 
are perfect, but she forgets to tell us how many potatoes require 
a teaspoonful of salt, or to mention the difference in cooking old 
and new potatoes or to warn the young cook against boiling 
these vegetables too quickly. The order of her operations is not 
always the best, e.g. surely the oven should be started and the tins 
greased before the eggs for cakes are beaten. The photographs 
are good but could have been better as illustrations of the opera- 
tions described in the text. E.R.W. 


Illus. by W. Nickless. 167 pp. 7EXS Hollis and 
Carter . . ‘ ‘ » 3 


There is a am of genius in all the en stories, and 
this volume is as good as any yet—if not better. The scarecrows 
are, as usual, on the rampage, having followed John and Susan 
to the seaside where they discover a new ally in Saucy Nancy, 
the figurehead of an old ship, whose songs and conversation 
smack strongly of the sea. The humour is as robust as ever, 
the parodies ingenious, and most boys and girls will know the 
tunes to sing them to, which adds something extra ! 





These odd creatures of the author’s imagination are extra- 
ordinarily real and satisfying. All of a piece, they never act out 
of their parts nor miss their cues, yet they manage to surprise 
the reader over and over again and to force laugh after chuckle 
out of us. One feels quite sure that the absurd situations flashed 
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whole into the author’s mind; and perhaps part of her genius 





5/- lies in her ability to capture the fragile thing and get it on paper 
without damage to the lively detail or the airy texture. Part of 
> on the fun lies in the author’s hilarious irreverence for the conventions 
eed, of behaviour belonging to a childhood of the past, and she gets 
int. the utmost out of mocking the tiresome, heavy-handed guardian- 
L. ship of the Mrs. Bloomsbury Bartons and harassing, fussy land- 
ladies in seaside lodgings, with Saucy Nancy lying soaking in the 
bath, bawling out bad-enough parodies of the songs the sailors 
used to sing on board ship when she still breasted the waves. But 
6/- it is an unfailing rule that no vestige of blame shall rightfully 
the belong to the children. Pained and virtuous, they watch the 
t to antics of the inanimate creatures, knowing that if explanations are 
ance demanded of them there will be nothing for it but to suffer in 
dels silence the injustice meted out by grown-ups. It is interesting, 
king by the way, that the parents of these children never appear in the 
ire stories and, apparently, the children never think about them. 
old The one slight flaw in Barbara Todd’s work, I think, is that 
ling while the puppets who are the absolute creation of her imagination 
not are inimitable, none of the human characters—not even John 
tins and Susan—are more than an aspect of a person. Mind must be 
aphs in evidence—not merely effects—if figures are to rank as flesh 
era- and blood people. There are rules for humans who must, in the 
v. long run, add up to recognizable types. |§ ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


and § Urriey, A. Jobn Barleycorn. Illus. by P. ae 


7/6 184 pp. 8x5}. Faber ‘ 7/6 
and Here are stories in the true fairy-tale tradition. Two or 
nna three of them have a dream-like quality that is reminiscent of 
scan the work of Walter de la Mare. The Woodcutter’s Daughter, The 
ney Little Fiddler and The Merry-Go-Round haunt us with a sense of 
sing magic and beauty, while others are full of fun. Recommended 
ver, for all story -tellers. E. H. COLWELL. 

the 


xtra- ff Witttams, U. M. Malkin’s Mountain. Illus, by the 


author. 141 pp. 84x54. Harrap ; . 8/6 
rise 
ckle Remembering so well the goodness of the author’s earlier 


shed story, Adventures of the Little Wooden Horse, 1 must confess to some 
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disappointment with this, feeling it a rather hastily contrived 
affair—though quite possibly invented in the best of all ways, 
under pressure from the author’s family of sons named in the 
dedication, but not having acquired that depth and perspective 
I expected to find in it. The characters, both good and bad, seem 
to me too shallow and trivial to gain the reader’s loyalty and 
sympathy. The toy-makers struck me as lacking in ingenuity and 
perseverance, hoping for a miracle rather than struggling and 
striving this way and that to find a way out for themselves. Piling 
disaster on misfortune, with threat of utter annihilation on top 
of that, does not necessarily provide the right feeling of culmina- 
tion of suspense. It was clear that the bad magician was bad, 


but not so clear that the toymakers deserved to trimph in the 
end. 


I missed the sparkle and gaiety, courage and humour which 
would have kept the tale dancing. The pictures, too, struck me as 
having been done in haste, sufficient perhaps to show to children 
at your side, but here in the text insufficiently illuminating. The 
coloured plates, not marching with their right piece of the text 
mean less than they should. For ages six to nine. 


ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


BEARDMORE, G. Going to the ued Illus. +59 PP- 
73 X5 Phoenix 7/6 


Of the making of books about the country there is no end, 
and recently there has been a marked tendency to sugar the pill 
(as though such a pill needed sugar) by wrapping the natural 
history in a coat of fiction, or at the very least bringing in a 
human element usually in the form of an erudite uncle or 
stranger. Mr. Beardmore adopts this method and frankly I wonder 
how much knowledge of wild life will be gleaned by the young 
reader, who naturally enough will be attracted more by the 
personal, human anecdotes. I cannot but feel that more inform- 
ation could have been given in a book the object of which is 
apparently to make town children interested in nature lore. 

H.J-B.W. 
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sh Brown, R. Two Children and Their Jungle Zoo. Tllus. 

in the by A. Eshner. 221 pp. 745. Muller . 
ective 

seem Tatu and Joa, two Brazilian children, spend some time in 
y and the Amazon Valley. The author’s intimate knowledge of the 
‘y and country and her lively style and sense of humour enable her to 
y and introduce a great deal of information in a natural and unobtrusive 
Piling way. The characters of the two children and their native friends 
n.top are well-defined, and the story is entertaining. 

mina- E. H. COLWELL. 

s bad, 

n the 


_. | Cavanna, B. Spars for Suzanna. Illus. -~ PP- 8X § 
which Lutterworth Press. ; 7/6 


me as 
ildren 

The 
e text 


A rather high-minded tale about an American town girl 
whose snobbish attitude to her hard-working mother and her own 
selfishness is cured by contact with a happy-go-lucky family 
down on a farm. Horses are well in the picture, though the book 
AM. is not just a “ horsey ” story. This book was one of the American 
Junior Book Guild’s selections in 1947, but English children may 
find the implied moralizing a little over-done. | LORNA LEWIS. 


DENTON, J, Cornish Cream. Ulus. by nie Daniels 
192pp. 8x5. Collins : 8/6 


7/6 


» end, 
1 pill 
atural 
-ina 
le or 
onder 
roung 
ry the 
form- 
ich is 


The young author of this book loses no time in letting the 
reader know what type of story to expect. But having whetted our 
interest in chapter one, he manages his plot so skilfully that even 
an old hand, accustomed to “‘ guessing ” the outcome is mystified 
almost to the end. A false trail is very effectively laid, the 
children’s sleuthing is not so perfect that they outclass the whole 
C.1.D.—in fact they are modest enough to ask the advice of 
their elders rather than jeopardise the success of the chase. There 
is considerable attention to accuracy of detail and no more 
improbabilities arise than are customary in this type of tale. 
The telling is good, the conversation natural, the background 
adequate. But a little more attention paid to the niceties of the 
English language, particularly the placing of the adverbs and 


.B.W. ee 
adjectives, would be welcome. E.R.W. 
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De Se.incourt, A. Micky. Illus. by G. de Selincourt. 
275 pp. 73x 43. Routledge . - 8/6 


Old friends, with one newcomer, carry the weight of this 
holiday story. Elizabeth, Anne, Anthony and Robin, unwillingly 
enduring the company of Tim (already familiar to readers of 
these good sailing stories), are all set for another of the same, 
camping on their island with Tern moored near-by for daily use, 
when into their peaceful lives drops the dramatic figure of Micky, 
a little boy who has run away from brutal foster-parents. He is 
unhappy, frightened, defiant, but has courage and is resourceful. 
His back is horribly scarred. He does not feel he owes anything 
to anyone in the world, and pursues his own course, fiercely 
determined to get away to what he thinks will be safety. 


The reaction of Mr. de Selincourt’s familiar group of 
secure, happy children to the stranger’s condition is undramatic, 
unemotional, almost strangely detached. How readers may react 
to it I am not so sure, but the author knows his boys. His whole 
treatment of character, the dialogue, tricks of speech, mannerisms 
and reactions are the fruit of long observation and real insight. 
The readers see quite clearly the type of person he had in mind 
for each of the characters, and their behaviour is true to life. 
Some of the asides and by-play will provoke irresistible chuckles 
from young readers. Such cases as Micky’s are familiar to most 
of us through newspaper accounts of Court proceedings. It 
may be felt that they should not be thrust before the eyes of the 
young; but there is also the view that if the young realise in 
youth that these things: are happening, they may when they, in 
turn, step into the shoes of authority, remember the shock of 
reading about them and ensure that such circumstances shall not 
in future be possible. ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


Eyre, K. W. Star in the Willows. Illus. by G. Howe 
174 pp. 8} x 5}. Oxford . . , . 8/6 


When Nita came with her uncle’s family from Mexico to the 
Rancho Estrellas in California she knew no English and was at 
first homesick for her native village. But through the kindness 
of the farmer’s daughter Lou who makes Nita her best friend 
the child learns to love her new home better than her old one. 
However, fearing discovery of a secret that worries her, she finally 
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decides to run away. Great danger confronts her before she has 
8/6 gone far but she fights down her fears and renders great service 
to the ranch and its family and all ends happily. 


of this The story is rather un-co-ordinated at times but the child 
ingly characters especially Nita are understandingly treated. It is a 
lers of story of simple everyday life likely to attract girls of from ten to 
- same, twelve. E.R.W. 
ily use, 
Micky, 

He is§ Hoe, G. Sealed Orders. Illus. 207 pp. 745 Nelson 8/6 
irceful. 
thing The originality of plot in this story is a welcome change 
fiercely from the stereotyped patterns so frequently worked over. Nat, 

Pen and Jonty accept their uncle William’s challenge to set out 

yup of to prove that they are equal to his generation in enterprise and 
amatic, initiative. A cross-country trail is devised for them by uncle 
y react Rodney who leaves at each stage of the route a sealed envelope 
whole containing mysterious rhymed clues to the next section. Much 
erisms ingenuity and resource is required to solve these rhymes, and the 
nsight. resulting journey abounds with excitement and not a little danger, 
1 mind but despite setbacks the three reach the goal in time. 


to life. - The story is excellently told; there is much diversity of 
uckles scene and plentiful and varied incident. Humorous accidents 


> most heighten suspense and the readet’s interest never flags. E.R.W. 
gs. It 


of the 
~ | Kennarv-Davis, A. S. A Farm in Cedar Valley. 
wah of Illus. by A. Blyth. 192 pp. 7$x 5}. Blackwell. 6/- 
all no 
ong Every line of this vigorous story of farm life in Kenya rings 
true, and the author obviously writes from first-hand experience. 
The book is written in the first person and is supposed to come 
from the pen of a sixteen-year-old girl who relates the experiences 
of herself and her upright but stubborn father, whom she wor- 
8/6 ships ; and although one has a right to expect better grammar 
and less slang from a girl of her age, the vivid colloquial style 
to the imparts an air of verisimilitude to a story of compelling and 
was at dramatic interest. Less courageous pioneers would reel under 
ndness the disasters which beset Jancis and her father; a swarm of 
friend locusts devour the crops ; the maize-cribs are struck by lightning 
d one. and a severe drought necessitates the sale of most of the stock ; 
finally yet at the end we leave father and daughter taking stock of their 
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fallen fortunes and making plans for the future. There are 
interesting glimpses of various native tribes and an account of 
two years spent at a government school. The narrator is such 
an arrant tomboy and thinks and acts so little like a girl that it is 
difficult to understand why the author did not make her a boy 
and so avoid the hampering factor of a girl as the central character 
in a book which is likely to appeal mainly to older boys. A 
protest must also be made at the occasional oaths. 
D. D. CHILCOTT. 


Lez, N. The Ship of ates Men. Illus. 159 pp. 
745. Oxford ; ‘ - 7/6 


A story of a mystery at sea, pee round smuggled gold, 
with murder, mutiny and at the end of.it, a typhoon which tames 
mere human violence. The tale moves vigorously to a triumph 
for the boy detective whose adventures aboard the Santiago Lady 
will be enthusiastically followed. S. REVILL. 


Mac teay, W. A. Raa. Illus. by F. Wallace. 120 PP: 
8h x 64. Hutchinson . ; ° ‘ 6/- 


This fine life of a Highland red deer can be isitinats 
recommended to all animal-loving young people—and grown- 
ups too. Written with sensitiveness and keen observation it 
gives a vivid picture of Rua’s career from birth to merciful death. 
There is no false sentimentality, but much sympathetic under- 
standing. The author wrote his book from a German prison 
camp ; the details of his native Scotland are traced with loving 
care. Frank Wallace’s drawings amplify a most moving animal 
biography. LORNA LEWIS. 


Nicnotas, B. M. The Nutkin Family. Illus. 103 PP: 
74x sh. Lutterworth Press . ' ; 6/- 


Mr. Nicholas rescued a squirrel from a trap, took it home 
and tamed it. This book describes the squirrel’s activities and 
those of other bird and animal dwellers in the garden. Apart from 
a tendency to write down to his audience Mr. Nicholas has given 
us a book containing much of interest to the young animal-lover. 
The photographs are very good. H.J.B.W. 
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Nicuotas, B. M. Meet These Birds. Illus. 96 pp. 


RICHMOND, K. Witch of the Woods. Illus. 136 pp. 
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74 x 54. Lutterworth Press 


In an earlier work the author wrote of those birds that could be 
seen in one’s garden. In this new book he goes afield to discuss 
the birds that are likely to be encountered during our walks. 
The material is interesting and calculated to help readers to 
identify the various species. H.J.B.W. 


7/6 


The world of birds is so remote from our own that there are 
obvious dangers to be met in interpreting in human terms the 
behaviour of these mysterious and volatile creatures, and it says 
a great deal for Mr. Richmond’s latest book that his knowledge 
and his skill in this difficult task should carry so much conviction 
to the reader. He makes his characters intensely alive in this 
interesting tale of tawny owls in the remote and beautiful hills 
of theWelsh border, without being in the least sentimental about 
them, and the book will certainly attract the older child who loves 
the countryside and its inhabitants. S, REVILL. 


745. Routledge 


SmirH, C. F. Painted Ports. Illus. by C. Walter 


Hodges. 212 pp. 8%x54. Oxford . . 8/6 


It is a pleasure to handle this boek. It invites the eye and 
the whole production is well-suited to the type of story it presents, 
—a dignified tale written in the first person ina soundly familiar 
style. It is the second in a series about Barty Dale, young nephew 
of the landlord of “‘ The Ship Aground,” down Wapping way. 
The author has used her love for and knowledge of ships to 
good effect, and her poet’s skill in the choice of words. The scenes 
on shore with their sinister suggestion of dark ways and evil men 
are thrilling enough for anyone, and the well-detailed background 
lends an air of trustworthiness to the picture. 


Barty, of course, goes to sea, and in awkward circumstances, 
so that all the violence that invariably befel good boys who ran 
away to sea in those inhuman days of the Napoleonic Wars and 
the Press Gangs, is recalled, The story is plausible enough 
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except, I felt, for the final incident of the discovery of the white 
child on the desert island and the coincidence of his identity—but 
the essence of such adventure stories lies in the acceptance of 
strange happenings, and young readers probably won’t see much 
amiss. Walter Hodges has good scope for the ships which he 
draws so well, and contributes a w orthy share to the good appear- 
ance of the book. ELEANOR GRAHAM 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Courtney, G. Stepmother. Illus. by 'T. R. Freeman 
202 pp. 8x5. Oxford : ‘ ‘ . 8/6 


Nan Verney did not have an easy time when as second wife of 
James Verney she took to the awkward, prickly Verney quartette 
of girls aged seventeen downwards. But with tact, good-humour 
a famous actor-brother and a co-operative (but too good-to-be- 
true) schoolboy friend of the girls, she eventually made the grade. 
Stiff going, on the whole, for all concerned. LORNA LEWIS 


b> 


AS, M. F. Vast Horizons. Illus. by C. B. Falls. 
224pp. 8$x5}. Harrap... : - 10/6 


Among the many efforts to retell the historical saga which 
was the preliminary to the opening up of the great sea routes 
and the eventual spanning of the world, this book achieves 
outstanding success. It begins by comparing the super-organized 
expeditions of to-day with the harsh conditions of those under- 
taken in the time of the Crusades. The rise of the Mongols is 
described in unusual and interesting detail. The body of the book 
is devoted to the work of Portugal inspired by the adventurous 
spirit of Henry the Navigator. The story is continued to the 
early sixteenth century,and the final short chapter gathers the 
threads together with a brief resumé of the struggle of the various 
nations in the Far East up to the present day. 


This is a book which can be warmly recommended both fot 
school libraries and for general reading. It gives an astonishingly 
comprehensive story in limited space, but it is always lively 
and interesting with an excellent narrative style which brings into 
play much little known incident, entertaining songs and anecdotes 
and many scraps of original source material. There are many 
useful maps and illustrations in the text, E.R.W. 
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e bare BENTLEY, P. LifeStory. 297 pp. 745 Gollancz 10/6 
pe _ The fortunes of the many West Riding woollen manu- 
e much facturers in successive generations of the same family, fluctuating 
hich he because of the variations in world conditions or because of the 
appear- difference in temperament between fathers and sons is a 
favourite theme with Miss Bentley and one which she always 
handles ably and with faithful insight. But though she works 
here over the same general scene and pattern she has a definite 
and more universal purpose and theme to serve. 

In the long life of her heroine Miss Bentley finds an analogy 
with the life of every individual, nation, party and cause. This 
8/6 life has four stages, weakness and struggle against oppression, 
power, misuse of this power causing revolt among the younger 
generations and finally loss and defeat. This is indeed a tragedy 
of world-wide significance and its solution is of foremost 
importance in world affairs to-day. The older adolescent should 
find this story provocative of thought upon a matter which has 
a close bearing upon national understanding and world peace. 

E.R.W. 


HAM 


wife of 
Uartctte 
yUMOUr 
1-to-be- 
> grade. 
EWIS 


Daty, M. Seventeenth Summer. 268 pp. 74X35 
10/6 Hollis and Carter. ; R ; : . 9/6 


| which In this simple idyll Angeline Morrow, an innocent and 
routes totally unsophisticated young girl relates how she met Jack 
chieves Deluth and how their acquaintance gradually ripened into love. 
ganized With the growth of their mutual understanding is revealed an 
under- unconsciously increasing awareness of the beauty of the summer 
gols is scene around them—a more sensitive feeling for its detail and 
1e book spell-binding and at the same time on Angie’s part a more 
nturous sympathetic realisation of the thoughts and reactions of other 
to the girls, some of whom stand in sharp contrast to herself. 
ers the The background of the story is warmly filled by homely 
various and happy family life but apart from this the action revolves 
round the leisure time activities of a bunch of adolescent boys 
oth for and girls. Most of them take life lightly and thoughtlessly but 
Angie is more introspective and her efforts to understand herself 
and Jack will interest many girls of like age while the influence 
of such a natural approach to one of their most urgent problems 
ecdotes cannot fail to be good. The lay-out and incident of the story is 
> many American but its fundamental problems and truths are universal. 
Rw. ; E.R.W. 


shingly 
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Ricu,L. D. Happy the Land. Illus. 259 pp. 83 x 54 
Hale . ‘ ; . ‘ : ; - 12/6 


Mrs. Rich’s story of her life in the extreme north-west of 
Maine is a continuation of her previous book, We Took fo the 
Woods. But it is more than that. It is a reviewing, a clarifying, 
a sharpened recording of unusual experience, an attempt to give 
permanence to what seems best worth preserving. It is a vivid 
personal story, a compound of vigour, sincerity, humour and 
candour. The reader will find in it a life and philosophy of living 
based on something fundamentally substantial and sound. Mrs, 
Rich looks back on her life in the woods and finds it good. It 
would not indeed be everybody’s choice but it exhibits great 
capacity for discriminating between the important and the un- 
important things in life. It is not the life but the manner of living, 
the spiritual and mental growth which counts. The portrait of 
Gerrish is unforgettable—the hired hand whose fitting memorial 
is just his name scratched on a rock in the Aleutians among names 
of men who “ had to be made of what it takes.” 

In the belief that they may cull from it some ideas which 
may help them to find their own right places in life this intimate 
story of an active determined life is recommended to girls in their 
teens. E.R.W. 


BASIL seewuwey 


JOBIE 


Helen Garrett 
Illustrated in colour by Kathleen Gell 
@, Jobie is a small boy who lives in a fine old farmhouse on a high 
hill, three miles from the nearest highway. He seldom gets away from 
home even to the neighbouring village, but, in spite of that, he has 
many adventures, In Jobie’s good company a child will discover the 
joys and hardships of life on a remote hilltop dairy farm. 


Cap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net 


SALLY 


B. K. Thomson 
Author of Hobo, the story of a dog 


@, The captain didn’t want a cat. This cat gave the captain no choice, 
but just took up quarters in a coasting steamer, The cat’s adventures 
with an amateur detective story in the background make an exciting 
story for the 9-11 year olds. 


Cap. 4to, illustrated, 4s. 6d. net 
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BOOKS TO BORROW 


Harrods Children’s Library, available to schools 
and individuals, offers on loan, favourites new and 
old—many of which are now out of print. 


BOOKS TO BUY 


A Wonderworld awaits lucky children at Harrods. 
Book tokens, which leave the pleasure of choice to 
the young reader, can be exchanged here. 


{anhous 


HARRODS LTD LONDON s.W.! 
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ror HOLIDAY reapinc 


MALCOLM SAVILLE’S 
RIDDLE OF THE PAINTED BOX 7/6 


a sequel to 


TROUBLE AT TOWNSEND 6 /- 








NATURE STORIES 
By FELIX SALTEN—creator of BAMBI 


BAMBI’S CHILDREN 
A FOREST WORLD 
FIFTEEN RABBITS each 7 /6 


All full-length books with coloured wrappers and black 


and white illustrations. 
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THE WHITE COMPANY 

by A. C. Doyle 

THE LITTLE WHITE HORSE 

by E. Goudge 

A PONY FOR JEAN 

by J. Cannan 

an OF THE TREASURE 
SE 

by E. Nasbie 

NEW TREASURE SEEKERS 

by E. Nesbit 

PRELUDE 

by C. H. Abrahall 8/6 

BABAR AND FATHER CHRISTMAS 

by J. De Brunhoff 10/6 


MYSTERY AT LOCK HOUSE 
by L. Lewis 


TURF-CUTTER’S DONKEY 
by P. Lynch 

WINTER. HOLIDAY 

by A. Ransome 

PICTS AND THE MARTYRS 
by A. Ransome 9/- 
STORIES OF gat cnn 
Ed. by M. Laski 

THE PRICES RETURN 

by V. Pye 7/6 
JINGOO OF THE JUNGLE 

- by J. Hughes 5/- 
KING OF THE FIDDLES 
by M. Dixon 

PAN’S WOOD 

by G. Hoyland 

ODD MAN IN 

by L. A. G. Strong 6/- 


6/- 


7/6 


9/- 


15/- 


7/6 
8/6 


AUGUST ADVENTURE | 
by M. E. Atkinson 


FAMILY AFLOAT 

by A. De Selincourt 
CHI LO THE GENERAL 
by R. J. McGregor 


CHI LO THE ADMIRAL 
by R, J. McGregor 


ROYAL CHASE 
by J. Selby Lowndes 


MAIL COACH 
by J. Sclby Lowndes 


THE FAR DISTANT OXUS 
by K. Hull and P. Whitlock 
SEALED ORDERS 

by G. Hogg 

THE SHIP AGROUND 

by .C. F; Smith 


SENSIBLE KATE 
by D. Gates 


STUDENTS AT QUEEN’S 
by J. S. Arey 


THE SECRET GARDEN 
by. F.H..Burnett | / © 


THE -YOUNG: CLAVENGERS 
by D. M. Stuart 


GOLDEN PAVEMENTS 
by P. Brown 
RAGAMUFFIN KING 
by E. Doorly 

FERRY THE FEARLESS 
by C. Oman 

BALTIC SPY 


‘by C. Oman 
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